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KEEPING POSTED 


he Postal Service has authorized a two-year, $2.2 

million study to see if, and how, mail can be 
transmitted electronically. A division of RCA got the 
negotiated contract. As envisioned, a message would 
be accepted in paper form, converted into a digital 
form, transmitted electronically to its destination, and 
converted back to paper form for delivery by a letter 
carrier. The study will help postal management de- 
cide which system, if any, can do the job reliably, 
economically, and according to customer require- 
ments. 


pee to national 
parks this summer can 
use ZIP Code directories 
to properly address their 
vacation postcards and 
letters. Copies of the di- 
rectory are in each na- 
tional park visitors’ center. 


A a bomb damaged the post office at Sea- 
rook, NH, on Friday night, July 2, mail opera- 
tions were moved to nearby Portsmouth. Lockboxes 
were moved to a mobile post office, which was sent 
to Seabrook from Portsmouth. Full service was pro- 
vided and all deliveries were made. No one was in- 
jured, since the post office was unoccupied at the 
time of the blast. Postmaster General Benjamin F. 
Bailar commended ‘“‘the efforts of all those involved 
. . . for they constitute an instance of dedication to 
service in the face of adversity that should be an in- 
Spiration to all postal people.” 


I" a series of editorials, Material Handling Engi- 
neering magazine says the National Bulk Mail 
System has been unjustifiably maligned. Citing the 
bad press the system has received, the magazine 
calls the system ‘‘the greatest achievement of the U.S. 
Postal Service Post Office Department in this cen- 
tury.’’ It says the system’s technical and management 
problems are being solved, though its ‘‘commission- 
ing problems are bigger than any we've ever seen 
in an industrial application.” 


Foe via Express Mail? The National Football 
League has agreed to send game films from its 
New York headquarters to referee crews on the Fri- 
day before each game. 

Purpose: To familiarize the 

officials with the teams be- 

fore kickoff. The 17-week 

season has 14 games 

each week. Express Mail, 

by. the way, recently 

passed a milestone: In one 

accounting period, two of 

the five regions—Western 

and Northeast—passed 

the $500,000 mark in Express Mail sales. 


IP Codes now appear on 95% of all mail, accord- 

ing to recent samplings in the Origin-Destination 
Information System (ODIS). ZIPs have been manda- 
tory on second-class and bulk third since 1967. 
Other mail now shows these averages: first class 
91%, flats 96%, priority parcels 97% and parcel 
post 98%. 


he citizen’s band radio craze has created a new 

use for ZIP Codes. So 
many requests for licenses 
poured into the Federal 
Communications Commis- 
sion, it took weeks just to 
issue temporary licenses. 
So the FCC now assigns 
a temporary call sign when 
you buy a CB radio: Your 
two initials plus your ZIP 
Code. It mails your perma- 
nent license later. 


ormer astronaut Frank Borman, now president of 

Eastern Airlines, will serve as co-chairman of the 
10th National Postal Forum along with Postmaster 
General Bailar. The forum, Sept. 12-15 in Washing- 
ton, is expected to attract 2,000 postal customers for 
discussions with postal officials. 





t has been five years since the Postal Reorgani- 
zation Act went into effect. It’s appropriate, 
therefore, to take a look at how we have fared and 

what lies ahead—to pause and ask ourselves: 
How’re we doin’? 

How are we doing? 

In many respects we're doing 
fine, thank you. If you think 
back and remember how . 
things were before Reor- mee 
ganization, you'll realize 
we've accomplished a lot. 
For postal employees, for BO +4 
postal customers, for the 
American public we serve. 

Things could be better, of 
course. Every postal employee is * 
familiar with some of the problems the Postal 


Service faces. And like the Postal Service itself, 
the problems are big. 





These pages, adapted from material sent to news 
media, focus on those two things —our accomplish- 
ments and the problems we face. 





The 
oye of # 


The Postal Reorganization Act outlined four goals for the Postal Service: 


To provide uniform, To charge fair and 


quality mail service reasonable rates. 
to all Americans. 


To provide wages, benefits 
and physical working conditions 
for postal employees 
comparable to the private sector. 


To achieve financial 
self-sufficiency. 


How well have we achieved those goals? 





GOAL 


Service, as measured by the time it takes to pick up and 
deliver first-class mail, has improved since 1971, according 
to the General Accounting Office. In 1971, delivery time 
averaged 1.65 days. Now it's 1.49. 


Our own ODIS reports show we have consistently achieved 
95 % over-night local delivery. Second- and third-day delivery 
has been running in the low 90% range. And GAO says 

ODIS is a reliable measure. 


Why, then, so many complaints from the public? 


Mail volume is so large that even a small error rate means 
a lot of mail. 


First-class mail carries postmark dates, so customers can 
see if letters are late. 


The increase in machine processing of letters has brought 
an increase in missents. 


There are other aspects to service besides meeting the service 
standards. 


The population has grown. There are more households. So 
the number of delivery points we serve has increased about 
14% since 1971. We figure it will continue to increase about 
2% a year. 


A great majority of mail is sorted overnight and included in 
morning delivery trips. This fact enabled the Postal Service 
to reduce the number of trips on business routes. Three-trip- 
a-day routes were reduced to two a day. Two-trip-a-day 
routes were reduced to one a day. 


Window hours are determined by local management ac- 
cording to local needs. In the vast majority of cases, windows 
are open 8 hours each weekday and on Saturdays as 
needed. 


Customers can buy stamps and deposit mail 24 hours a day 
at 1,075 self-service units in post office lobbies, shopping 
centers and other locations. 











To provide uniform, quality mail service 
to all Americans. 


There are about 30,500 post offices—down 1,447 from Fiscal 
1971. Since Reorganization, an average of 290 post offices 

a yéar have been closed. In the 10 years before 
Reorganization, the average was 323. 


Can w? improve service even further, particularly in first- 
class mail? 


The most promising way to do this is to cut down the missent 
rate. Improvements in letter sorting machines and better 
training for LSM operators are being studied and pushed 
wherever feasible. 


Much depends upon the individual postal employee. Though 
machine error certainly is a factor, the LSM operator. with 

proper training, can do much to cut down missents. And so 
can the postal employee sweeping the LSM bins. 


What about the claim that private enterprise can do a better 
job delivering mail than postal employees? 


We don't see how. If the Private Express Statutes were 
repealed, private businesses would “skim the cream.” 

They would accept the low-cost, high-profit business. This 
means local mail and—in some instances — mail between the 
largest cities. 


It would leave the Postal Service with the high-cost, hard-to- 
deliver mail. Result: Costs and therefore rates would zoom. 


Besides, how would all these local private businesses inter- 
change? How would the customer know which delivers 
where? What would happen if a customer moves? How would 
changes of address be handled? 


We can see nothing but tremendous problems for Americans 
if our “monopoly” on letter mail is repealed. 








GOAL 2 To charge fair and reasonable rates. 


Are postage rates now “fair and reasonable”? 


Since 1971, the Consumer Price Index has risen 36.5% and 
the price of a first-class stamp has gone up 62.3%. 


But postage rates historically had been held low artificially. 
By supplemental federal appropriations. And by a low level 
of pay and benefits for postal employees. 


If postage prices had followed the growth of the Consumer 
Price Index since 1933, the price of a stamp in 1958 would 
have been 6.4¢ instead of 4¢. And in 1968 it would have 
been 7.6¢ instead of 6¢. 


Since Reorganization, we've had to play catch-up with postal 
salaries in order to achieve “comparability” with the private 
sector. So wages and benefits have increased 57 % while 

the Consumer Price Index rose 36.5%. 


And as you've heard so many times, labor costs make up 
85% of the total Postal Service budget. 


Federal appropriations have stayed at a steady dollar amount 
since Reorganization. This has meant that tax money has paid 
a smaller proportion of the total costs. In Fiscal 1971, 24% 

of revenues were “subsidies.” In Fiscal 1976, this amount was 
roughly 12%. (At press time, Congress was considering an 
additional temporary appropriation. 


The difference must be made up through higher postage 
rates. 


American postage rates compare very favorably with rates 
of other industrialized countries. 


Only Canada’s rate is lower than ours. And wage increases 
recently negotiated may change that. 


Under Reorganization, postage rates have related to costs 
more directly. Thus, the double-digit inflation of the past 
several years has been the major cause of postage rate in- 
creases. 


Another factor, though, is the increase in the number of 
delivery points. Each one costs the Postal Service money. 
But each of these households receives more mail than it 
sends. So mail volume has not increased along with the 
number of delivery points. 


In fact, mail volume is starting to decline. The recession is 
one factor—there’s less business mail. 


But another factor, maybe the most important, is the rates 
themselves. We've reached a point where higher rates mean 
less volume. People and businesses decide to send less 

mail. Or they find other ways of delivering it—which they 
legally can do with second-, third- and fourth-class, and in 
some instances first-class too. 


So we can conclude from the history of postage rates and from 
a comparison with foreign countries that our rates are “fair 
and reasonable.” But increasingly so, the public is dis- 
agreeing with that. 





To provide wages, benefits and physical 


G O AL working conditions for postal employees 
comparable to the private sector. 


Without question, the Postal Service has largely achieved 
this goal. 


HOW POSTAL PAY HAS GONE UP 
Employee in Level 5, Step 12, 

Since Reorganization, salaries and benefits have risen 57%. at time of Postal Reorganization 
The average salary for bargaining-unit employees now stands Employee in Level 5, Step 1, 
at $13,755. If you include benefits the figure is $16,228. By at time of Postal Reorganization 
any standard, this is at least comparable to other industries. 

%* Negotiated increase 
A survey of 67 companies a year ago found that wages and %& Cost of living adjustment 
benefits for the average bargaining-unit postal employee were @ Step increase 
as high as those of the average worker in these firms. * 


* 


The rapid rise in the first four years stemmed from the low 
wages Reorganization started with. Since we “caught up,” 
the rate has slowed. 





Here’s what has happened to typical wages since 1971. 
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GOAL D continues 


Postmaster and supervisor pay has followed the same pattern. 


In March, 1971, the pay range for a foreman of mails was 
$8,931 to $11,913. Now it’s $14,143 to $17,734. A person who 
had just become a foreman of mails in 1971 at $8,931 a year 
is now a step 6, making $16,708 —an 87 % increase. 


Likewise, the PES 20 postmaster range was $11,567 to $15,048 
five years ago. Now it’s $16,960 to $23,559. Assuming a 
postmaster started at the minimum of that level in 1971 and 
has advanced to the mid-point through merit increases, that 
person’s pay has gone from $11,567 to $20,486—a 77% 
increase. 


In the improvement of working conditions, the Postal Service 
has also achieved its goal. 


At the time of Reorganization, only 22% of postal employees 


AAPAEEOATSESTERUOOSEN EU 


worked under acceptable conditions. To improve the situa- 
tion, the Postal Service spent over $250 million in five years. 


In other areas of employment and promotion, the Postal 
Service has made a great deal of progress. Promotions are 
made on the basis of merit. An active Equal Employment 
Opportunity program assures that race, creed, color, sex, 
national origin and age play no part in hiring or promotion. 


Upward mobility, in fact, is the prevailing spirit in the Postal 
Service. Since Reorganization, about 9,000 craft employees 
have been appointed postmasters and countless thousands 
more have joined the supervisory ranks. About 3,000 
supervisors have been named postmasters, and about 700 
postmasters have been promoted to higher-level 
postmasterships. 
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GOAL4 To achieve financial self-sufficiency. 


Law requires the Postal Service to cover its costs with 
income that includes postage revenue and appropriations. 
The appropriations now cover about 10% of total income. 


However, every year the Postal Service has incurred a 
deficit. It’s projecting a deficit this year, too. 


We almost made it one year. In Fiscal 1973, the deficit was 
only $13 million. It has increased rapidly since, However. 
This year the estimated deficit is $1 billion, though an 
additional appropriation now being considered would 
reduce the deficit. 


Why these continuing deficits? 


Costs increased faster than anyone could have forecast. 
Mail volume dropped. And rate increases were delayed 
longer than expected. 


Inflation hit us particularly hard. No one anticipated the 
sharp price increases during Fiscal Years 1974 and 1975. 


Thus, the 10¢ first-class rate that went into effect in March, 


1974, was inadequate to cover soaring costs. In Fiscal 1975 
alone, unanticipated labor costs exceeded $400 million. 
Energy cost increases were about $70 million. 


Everyone expected mail volume to keep climbing —as it 


% change from 1966 base of 
118,304 pieces per man-year 








always had done. But rate increases and the recession 
reversed the trend. 


But the most important factor in the FY 1976 deficit was 
the long delay in the rate-making process. If the 13¢ stamp 
had been put into effect last July, when it was needed, the 
Postal Service would have had an $11 million surplus last 
year. But the rate increase came six months too late. 


Do these continuing deficits mean postal employees are 
inefficient? Not by a long shot. 


Postal employees are now handling 10.6% more pieces per 
year per person than they did in 1966. 


A good part of the increase is due to mechanization. The 
mechanical processing of mail is up from 28% in Fiscal 1972 
to over 60% today. And 80% of the carrier routes are now 
motorized. 


And the United States leads the world in postal efficiency. 
Although there are differences in the level of service ( France, 
for instance, generally delivers mail twice a day), American 
postal workers handle more pieces per man-year than 

anyone else. 

Again, a major reason is mechanization. Better working 
conditions are another. 


USPS PRODUCTIVITY: 1967-76 





THE ROAD AHEAD 


What's the Postal Service's future like? 


In the short term—that is, for the next couple of years or so 
the most realistic forecast is for continuing financial strain. 


Costs keep going up, and our revenue doesn’t keep pace. 


Congress is now considering an additional appropriation to 
the Postal Service—not enough to overcome our deficit, 
but enough to keep us going. In the meantime, a special 
commission will be studying the broad issue of subsidies, 
with a report due next February. 


What about more rate increases? 


The legislation Congress is considering would prohibit rate 
increases at least until February. Thus, it is likely that 
this kind of relief is not available immediately. 


Even if higher rates were possible, are they a good idea? 
Think of what would happen to mail volume if rates were 
raised again—so soon after the 13¢ stamp. 


Without immediate recourse to more subsidies or a rate 
increase, there's only one alternative: More cost cutting. 


Here's what we've done to cut costs already: 


By attrition, the postal payroll has been reduced by 38,000 
positions from March, 1975 to March, 1976. That means 
about $610 million a year. 


Overtime has been reduced about 14%. That's $75 million. 


The reduction in daily deliveries in business areas of nine 
Eastern cities saves an estimated $4 million. 


In Fiscal Year 1976, about 250 post offices were closed or 
consolidated. Saving: $2 million a year. 


ee Se 
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Capital spending has been scrutinized more severely. The 
sale of surplus real estate has been stepped up. 


All these efforts, plus other planned cost-reduction programs, 
won't eliminate the deficit. The Postal Service will have to 
borrow again to meet its operating expenses. 


Yes, the Postal Service's financial difficulties will continue. 


That doesn't mean we should take a defeatist attitude toward 
the future of the Postal Service. 


On the contrary, this is a time when the Postal Service needs 


the best efforts of every postal employee, managers and 
craft alike. 


Not that we've done badly in the past. For two centuries we've 
served America well, and in many respects better now than 
ever before. We're a dedicated bunch, perhaps more dedi- 
cated than any other American workforce. 


That’s going to help us all in this period of financial diffi- 
culities. In the first place, dedicated service on the part of 
every postal employee translates directly into lower costs. 
In the second place, that kind of service wins friends among 
the people we serve. 


What's needed now, though, is a renewal of that dedication — 
a pledge on the part of every postal employee to do his or 
her job better. 


It'll take more than that, of course, to pull us through. Dedi- 
cation alone won't produce the money we need. 


But our own improvement, from top to bottom, will go a long 
way. It already has gone a long way. An even better Postal 
Service will give the American people the kind of picture 

of us we'd like them to have as they and their representatives 
debate our future in the months ahead. 





Souvenirs of today 
adil iitaeare tomorrow 


An opportunity for postal employees to share in an offer being made to the general public 
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| The Philatelic Passport is an enjoyable 
and convenient way to collect stamps 
and keep a journal of your travels. 


The passport has ample blank pages 
where current U.S. stamps can be 
affixed and cancelled by the local post offices 
at the historical sites you visit. When you complete your 
travels, your passport will a be a permanent record of the 
sites you visited. 


Four different Passports, representing four different 
_ geographical sections of the U.S., are available. Order the 
one that corresponds to the area you are going to visit. 


Three full-color 11x14” prints 


Three 1 1"x14” color prints, suitable 

for framing. 1) A reproduction of a 
biting letter from Benjamin Franklin 

to a member of British Parliament, 

with a reproduction of the first U.S. 
postage stamp, 1847. 

2) Patrick Henry's famous speech, with 
reproductions of revolutionary flag stamps. 
3) An enlarged reproduction of the British 
Tax Stamp of 1765, with reproductions 

of Hamilton, Washington and Franklin 


‘mrs _ PLUS 


The souvenir stamp sheet 


The sheet containing five 18* stamps 
depicts the famous painting by John 
Trumbull of the July 4, 1776, signing of 


the Declaration of Independence in 
Philadelphia. It is a true collector's item, 
which can be affixed to a cover or 
framed and hung. 


The prints and the souvenir stamp sheet 
are available for a limited time only by 
mail order for $1.50 (plus 50* per order 
for handling). Order several, as they 
make beautiful gifts and are sure to 
please anyone. 








Bicentennial Prints 

P.O. Box 23501 

L’Enfant Plaza Station 

Washington, DC 20024 

NO. 

____ Sets of three prints & Souvenir 
Stamp Sheet at $1.50 


—— Sets of three prints, Souvenir 
Stamp Sheet and Philatelic 
Passport at $2.50 


Handling 


Total 
indicate which Passport you want 


O)Westem States C1) Central States 
C1) Southem States CZ Original Thirteen States 


Name 





Address 





City State ZIP 


Please alow 30 to 60 days to process your order 
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Making the inevitable enjoyable 








etirement. Some people 
think of it as a death knell, 
others as a new beginning. 

More than 15,000 postal em- 
ployees will retire this year alone. 
Many will find their careful plan- 
ning over the years has paid off. 
Others will have a hard time of 
it, because of either attitude or 
poor financial preparations. 

Ed Hogan of Sarasota, FL, 
knows people in both categories. 

He knew the day would come 
when he would have to retire. 
After working almost 40 years as 
a postal clerk, he wasn’t sure he’d 
like it. 

Now, 10 years later, he says: 
“T wonder how I ever found time 
to go to work. I’ve never had so 
much to do.” 

One reason Hogan likes retire- 
ment is: “I planned for it during 
most of my working life. I knew 
I would need more than my an- 
nuity to live on.” 


His experiences in the Depres- 
sion taught him to be frugal. 

“Those were really hard times 
—even with a post office job,” 
Hogan says. “I worked in the At- 
lantic City office and was making 
65¢ an hour when I was laid off 
in 1932. But they let me work 
three hours every Sunday night 
because I knew two major sepa- 
rations. 

“Those experiences taught me 
to play my cards close to the vest 
—and I have ever since the De- 
pression. My wife Agnes and I in- 
vested in stocks whenever we 
could, bought bonds and just 
generally saved our money.” 

As retirement drew closer, “I 
knew in the back of my mind I 
had it made.” 

That, he says, is the way to feel 
upon retirement. 

Now 70, Hogan spends his days 
fishing, doing volunteer work at 
a home for retarded and crippled 
children, and sitting around with 


friends “solving the world’s prob- 
lems.” 

Hogan took optional retire- 
ment when he left the post of- 
fice on Dec. 30, 1965. It is one of 
five categories under which fed- 
eral employees can retire. 

The other four are manda- 
tory, disability, discontinued- 
service and deferred retirement. 

Retirement eligibility is based 
on a minimum of five years’ ci- 
vilian federal service, regardless 
of category. There is no postal 
retirement system. The Civil 
Service Commission is respon- 
sible for most federal retirees. 

In order to elect optional retire- 
ment, as Ed Hogan did, an em- 
ployee must meet one of the fol- 
lowing combinations: 


() Age 62 with 5 or more years’ 
service 

() Age 60 with 20 or more years’ 
service 

(] Age 55 with 30 or more years’ 
service 

One of these combinations of 
age and service must be met. If 
you retire before you're 55—even 
with, say, 31 years’ service— 
you'll have to wait until age 62 
to begin receiving a deferred an- 
nuity. 

Retirement from the Postal 
Service is mandatory when an 
employee has 15 years’ creditable 
service and has reached age 70. 
Separation is automatic at the 
end of the month of your 70th 
birthday. 

To be eligible for disability re- 
tirement, an employee, because 
of disease or injury, must be un- 
able to perform the duties of the 
position he or she occupies. The 
Civil Service Commission deter- 
mines eligibility. However, you 
must have completed at least five 
years’ creditable civilian service. 
Age is not a factor. 

Any employee who is under 
age 62 and has at least five years’ 


civilian service can choose de- 
ferred retirement. You are eligi- 
ble whether or not you quit, are 
fired, or transfer to a position 
outside the Postal Service not 
covered by the retirement sys- 
tem. Your annuity will begin on 
your 62nd birthday. You should 
file for retirement benefits about 
two months before reaching age 
62 under this plan. 

Finally, there is discontinued- 
service retirement. Any employee 
who leaves the Postal Service, 
under conditions considered in- 
voluntary, except for misconduct, 
and is at least age 50 with 20 
years’ service or has 25 years’ 
service regardless of age falls 
into this category. 

Clark Hartman is a good ex- 
ample. His position as assistant 
superintendent of mails at the 
Sarasota post office was abol- 
ished in 1972 after Postal Reor- 
ganization. 

“I could have taken another 
position,” he says today, “but I 
decided to go ahead and retire. 
There were a lot of things I 
wanted to do.” 

Hartman began his postal ca- 
reer in Pittsburgh in 1946 as a sub 
clerk. He later transferred to 
Sarasota and worked his way up 
to foreman of mails in 1957, su- 
perintendent of carriers in 1962 
and finally assistant superintend- 
ent of mail when he elected to 
retire. 


“It was a good career,” he says. 
“My father retired from the post 
office after 42 years as superin- 
tendent of East Liberty Station in 
Pittsburgh. I might have stayed 
on the job as long as he did ex- 
cept that when the chance to re- 
tire came along I decided to satis- 
fy my own ego. I think a good 
post office man can function any- 
where.” 

“I’ve got my own hours now. 


I work in real estate and insur- 
continued 





ance and play golf and fish.”’ He 
also plans to do some writing in 
the future. At least one effort, he 
says, will be a realistic approach 
to retirement. 

“It’s amazing to me how many 
people don’t know how to retire. 
They may spend years preparing 
for a career but they often don’t 
spend years preparing for retire- 
ment.” 

Besides financial considera- 
tions, Hartman says, attitude is 
the next most important thing: 

“You've got to be realistic. Face 
the fact that your life is going to 
be different. But there’ll still be 
plenty to do. And you don’t stop 
being an individual when you re- 
tire, either. I think of it as another 
chance to do some of the things 
you've always wanted to do.” 

“Young” postal retirees like 
Hartman can get jobs in the pri- 
vate sector and work for Social 
Security benefits if they haven't 
already got the 40 quarters (10 
years) needed to qualify. Just 
what the benefits will be aren’t as 
easy to determine as your federal 
annuity, so it’s best to contact the 
Social Security Administration 
for detailed information. 

Sarasota letter carrier Philip 
Fletcher already has the needed 
quarters to qualify for Social Se- 
curity so he plans to take it easy 
after he retires next April. He'll 
be 62 then with 17 years’ service. 

“I’ve been planning for retire- 
ment for about a year,” he says. 
“I know what my annuity and 
Social Security benefits will be, 
and of course I’ve been saving 
for it.” 

He bought property in North 
Carolina near the mountains 
where he plans to spend two or 
three months a year. The rest of 
the time will find him taking it 
easy in sunny Sarasota. “I just 
plan to enjoy it,” he says.0 





It’s easy to compute 


For many postal employees, the 
principal source of income after 
retirement is the Civil Service annuity. 
Here's an easy way to figure the 
approximate amount of money you'll 
receive each month. 

1. Total the number of years of 

applicable federal service. 

2. Subtract 2 from this number. 

3. Multiply the remainder by 2. 
The result of this multiplication will 
give you the approximate percentage 
of your “high three” pay you get as 
an annual pension. 

For example, if you have 30 years’ 
applicable service, subtract 2, which 
makes 28. Multiply 28 by 2, which 
gives you 56. You will receive 
approximately 56% of your “high 
three” pay (your average basic salary 
during your highest three consecu- 
tive years of service). 

If you want to know your monthly 
pension, divide your annual pension 


by 12. 

This method gives you your pen- 
sion within a few dollars a month. 
The Civil Service Commission com- 
putes the precise amount you will 
receive after you've handed in your 
retirement papers. And don't count on 
your regular annuity checks to start 
arriving in the mail right away. It 
takes about two months to complete 
all the paperwork to begin your 
regular annuity payments. Mean- 
while, the commission will usually 
send you a “special payment” as 
soon as it can—an estimate of your 
annuity to tide you over until your 
regular checks begin. 

Your annuity may increase after 
retirement based on increases in the 
cost of living, giving you a hedge 
against inflation. And if you die, the 
cost of living increases are passed 
along to each of your survivors 
entitled to an annuity.O 





Begin planning now 


Retirement doesn’t have to be 
staring you in the face for you to 
begin your preparations. Most 
people agree you should start 
years in advance. And everyone 
agrees that you must be prepared 
financially. 

You can begin right now by 
saving up annual and sick leave. 
At retirement, you'll receive a 
lump-sum payment for up to 240 
hours of annual leave at your 
salary rate then. (Non-bargaining- 
unit employees also are paid for 
the annual leave accrued in the 
retirement year.) 

Accruing sick leave wiil earn 
you a larger monthly annuity for 
life. Suppose you retire at an 
average age—62—with 30 years’ 
service and your “high three” 
salary is $12,224. If you have ac- 
cumulated 2,080 hours (a year of 
work), the sick leave benefit will 


raise your monthly retirement an- 
nuity from $473 to $593. 

These efforts will get your fi- 
nancial planning off to a good 
start. But as you get nearer to 


retirement, there’s still 
to do. 

First, determine how much 
money you will need each month 
to live comfortably. It’s best to 
have your house mortgage paid. 
How about car payments, loans 
or any other big bites out of your 
monthly income? Try to get them 
out of the way before retirement. 

Your annuity and any Social 
Security income may not be 
enough to live on. That’s where 
your financial planning will really 
pay off. A healthy savings ac- 
count or stack of U.S. savings 
bonds for use in an emergency is 
a must. Sound investments over 
the years can provide dividends, 


more 
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Thirty 
years of 
retirement 


Roy Case is still pretty spry for a 
man his age— 92. The former Sioux 


' City, IA letter carrier, walked a route 


for 26 years, retiring in 1946. He has 
spent the last 25 years in Sarasota, 
FL, just taking it easy. Eight years ago 
he met a young woman and proposed. 
Mrs. Mabel Case, now 84, says it 

was a whirlwind romance. “We met 
on the 25th of September. He pro- 
posed on the 25th of October. And 


we married on the 25th of November.” 
3 Now they're both taking life easy 


working in the yard or reading the 
paper. 





Three 
examples 


How high are postal pensions? 
Here are three examples, taken from 
records of actual postal employees 
who retired in May. 

A level 5, step 12 employee with 
service totaling 33 years, 2 months 
and a “high three” salary of $12,224. 
Pension: $628 a month. 

A level 6, step 12 employee with 
service totaling 19 years, 8 months 
and a “high three” of $13,015. Pen- 
sion: $405 a month. 

A PMS 15, step 8 supervisor with 
service totaling 38 years, 11 months 
and a “high three” of $15,343. Pension: 
$994 a month. 

If the Consumer Price Index goes 
up, so will pensions according to a 
formula established by Congress.0 





too. Or you may want to find 
another job or start your own 
business. 

If your financial planning 
seems satisfactory, there are still 
a number of other things to con- 
sider well in advance of retire- 
ment. 

If you’re going to move, ex- 
amine the new area closely. Many 
people, while still working, take 
their vacations in areas they 
think they might like to retire to. 
That’s a good idea. But be sure 
to ask yourself some questions: 
Will the climate be suitable? Will 
it be too long a trek for the grand- 
children to come visit? Will you 
miss your old friends so much 
you'll wish you hadn’t moved? 

Think ahead to what you will 
do with your time. The number 
of things you can do is limited 
only by your desires, your in- 
come and your health. 


You can go back to school just 
for the fun of it or to acquire a 
new skill. You may want to find 
another paying job or start your 
own business. You can perform 
volunteer services or even go into 
politics. 

Several organizations offer a 
variety of services and informa- 
tion to retirees both in and out of 
government. (None is affiliated 
with, or endorsed by, the Postal 
Service.) 

Postal retirees can join the Na- 
tional Association of Retired 
Federal Employees (NARFE). 
Founded in 1921, NARFE works 
for improved benefits for retired 
federal workers and offers a 
health care plan and other serv- 
ices to its membership. Annual 
dues are $5. For more informa- 
tion, write: NARFE, 1533 New 
Hampshire Ave. NW, Washing- 
ton, DC 20036. 


Any retired person is eligible 
for membership in the American 
Association of Retired Persons 
(AARP). Founded in 1958, AARP 
describes itself as a ‘voluntary, 
nongovernmental, nonprofit and 
nonpartisan organization.” An- 
nual dues are $2 and entitle you 
to its publications and a variety 
of benefits and services. For fur- 
ther information, write: AARP, 
1901 K Street NW, Washington, 
DC 20049. 

These and other organizations 
can be helpful in your retirement 
planning. But the place to begin 
is your installation’s personnel 
office. 

Remember, there are many 
facets to retirement and each 
postal employee will have dif- 
ferent concerns to iron out. The 
information presented here only 
scratches the surface. So go to 
your personnel office for advice. 





Shawnee 
Mission's 
‘Big 
Brother’ 


Vehicle driver 
brightens lives of 


hospital patients, 
boys in trouble 





ewis Fouts is almost too good 
L: believe—but he can make 
a believer out of anyone. 

Since 1967, when he became a 
“big brother” to a 13-year-old 
boy, Fouts has dedicated his life 
to helping others. He uses vir- 
tually every waking moment off 
his vehicle driving job at the 
Shawnee Mission, KS, post office 
to add bits of happiness and hope 
to the lives of patients, inmates 
and others whom he considers 
less lucky than he. 

A tour 3 driver who starts at 
2:30 p.m., the 56-year-old bache- 
lor spends three or four mornings 
a week plus all day Sunday work- 
ing as a volunteer at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas Medical Center. He 
washes and bathes patients, helps 
them out of bed, wheels them 
to other departments as needed, 
makes beds, does errands for pa- 
tients and nurses. 

He visits children who are pa- 
tients, plays with them, gives 
them presents. Once he bought a 
pair of jeans for a young patient 
who had only one pair and had to 
stay in bed when his mother took 
them home to wash. 

Fouts also visits frequently at 
several homes for what used to 
be called wayward boys. Often 
he just chats with the boys, but 
he also takes them out for sup- 
per, treats them to a day at the 
World of Fun amusement park, 
or brings over a grill and charcoal 
for a wiener cookout. 

Besides lending a hand and a 
smile at these institutions, Fouts 
occasionally will take into his 


home a lost or abandoned boy. 
For years he drove a retarded boy 
to and from school—as if he 
doesn’t do enough driving on the 
job. He drives people to and from 
the medical center and to and 
from their doctors. Two aban- 
doned youths spent last Thanks- 
giving and Christmas weekends 
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in his home. He helps support a 
Mexican boy who was injured 
permanently in an automobile ac- 
cident after entering this country 
illegally. 

He has certificates of apprecia- 
tion from many organizations and 
agencies, which he has proudly 
collected in a loose-leaf book. But 
credit, he says, should properly 
be given not to him but to God. 

“I’m just trying to be a seven- 
day Christian,” he says. “I try to 
put myself in others’ shoes. You 
never know when these things 
can happen to you.” 

Walk with Fouts through the 
medical center and you'll hear al- 
most everyone say “Hello, Lew” 
or “Hi, Mr. Fouts,” often pro- 
nouncing his last name as if it 
were “Faust.” The patients’ eyes 
light up as he enters. It might be 


a young cancer victim. Or a man 
who broke several bones in a mo- 
torcycle accident. He knows them 
all by name, though there’s a high 
turnover of patients. 

In the boys’ homes, too, Fouts’ 
visits seem to add a touch of sun- 
shine to troubled lives. 

“Most of these boys got into 
trouble just because nobody 
cared about them,” he says. “As 
soon as they see someone cares, 
a lot of them straighten out.” 
Fouts sees no reason he shouldn't 
be that someone. 

Fouts cares, too, about his 
work. Postmaster Paul O’Connell 
Jr. rates him as one of his most 
capable and dependable em- 
ployees. 

Fouts drives his five-ton truck 
on six trips nightly to Kansas 
City, KS, two to Kansas City, 
MO, and one to the Lenexa, KS, 
branch of the Shawnee Mission 
post office. He has driven 250,000 
accident-free miles. 

He’s also a safety captain, but 
gives safety talks in a slightly dif- 
ferent manner than most. 

“I think of three things to talk 
about, then I get a list of the 
drivers. Instead of talking to them 
all at once, I talk to each one in- 
dividually. I know it takes a little 
extra time, but I think it’s worth 
it.” 

With all this, Fouts says he’s 
nothing out of the ordinary. 

“It’s just that other people 
spend their time and money on 
TV, playing cards and things like 
that. I spend my time and money 
on important things.”0 





he job of a postal data center 
T is a big one. And it starts with 
you. 

When you punch a badge read- 
er or fill out a time card, you ini- 
tiate action. 

Whichever method you use, 
your paycheck is processed at 
one of three PDC’s—San Bruno, 
CA, New York or Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis is the biggest of 
the three. In fact, it’s the world’s 
largest payroll disbursing unit 
under one roof in terms of vol- 
ume—larger than any other in a 
government agency or private 
business. 

Minneapolis pays 330,000 post- 
al employees in the 24 states of 
the Central and Southern Re- 
gions every two weeks, a bi- 
weekly payroll of $118 million. 

But this is just part of the job. 
It also: 

¢ Handles the individual re- 
tirement records of 310,000 em- 
ployees, turning over the infor- 
mation to the Civil Service Com- 
mission when an employee ac- 
tually “goes fishing.” 

® Keeps the financial records 
for 18,000 post offices. 

¢ Issues 4,000 checks a week 
to pay all types of postal bills to 
vendors. 

© Processes records supplied 
by 125 vehicle maintenance facil- 
ities—such as gas, oil and sup- 
plies used. 

¢ Provides computer support 
for the two regions’ nine bulk 
mail centers — such as telling 
them when preventive mainten- 
ance should be performed on 
equipment. 

Last year, Minneapolis issued 
6.4 million checks. This year, 
also doing the work of the old 
Dallas PDC, it expects to issue 
over 9 million. 

And it does all this with 420 
people, headed by its director, 


Data center 
does many jobs, 
and its biggest 


is your 
paycheck 


Ralph Feemster. 

By far, the largest part of Min- 
neapolis’ operation is paying sal- 
aries. 

Each employee in the Central 
and Southern Regions has a 
“piece” of the computer,— 800 
characters of information. This 
data includes an employee’s 
name, address, Social Security 
number, number of dependents, 
level, step, salary, annual and 
sick leave balances, options to 
have money deducted for savings 
bonds and health benefits—all in- 
formation necessary to assure 
that employees receive proper 
compensation. 


But much of the operation still 
involves manual work. Scores 
of clerks must compile and check 
Postal Source Data System in- 
formation from badge readers 
and the time cards that pour in 
every two weeks. 

“It takes us three days to do 
the payroll,” says Feemster. And 
everyone gets paid, even if in- 
formation is received late. “We 
print checks for those employees 
whose pay information has not 
arrived in time. When the data 
actually arrives, we make any 
necessary adjustments in the 
next paycheck.” 

Any change in pay computa- 
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The Minneapolis PDC’s 


tion or deduction procedure re- 
quires reprogramming. A staff 
of programmers enters these 
changes into the computer's 
memory, alerting the machine so 
that you will get the correct sal- 
ary. 

For instance, during “open sea- 
son,” when employees can 
change their health benefits, the 
PDC processes 60,000 changes. 

Sometimes a programming 
change—such as when a cost-of- 
living increase is authorized—can 
take as little as 60 to 80 hours. 
Others, such as guidelines cover- 
ing payroll garnishment, could 
take seven man-years. 


tape library 
stores millions of pieces of information 


“Our biggest problem occurs 
when a National Agreement is 
signed,” says Feemster. “We 
don’t know what changes will be 
needed until the Agreement is ac- 
tually made, and that’s usually at 
the last minute. Then we have to 
reprogram as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

Retirement involves another 
large piece of a PDC’s action. 

Minneapolis maintains the 
Form 2806 (Individual Retire- 
ment Record) on each Central 
and Southern Region employee. 
Records are stored in manual files 
and on microfilm. When an em- 
ployee notifies his postmaster he 


or she is going to retire, the post- 
master, in turn, alerts the PDC. 
The record is retrieved, checked 
and eventually sent to the Civil 
Service Commission. 

“Within about six weeks after 
he retires, an employee will re- 
ceive his first check from the 
CSC,” Feemster says. 

Each post office, in addition to 
pay and retirement data on em- 
ployees, sends other information 
to the PDC. This includes docu- 
ments for processing financial ac- 
tivities such as statement of ac- 
counts, budgets, motor vehicle 
cost, postmaster accountability 
records, etc. 

The data is compiled into re- 
ports. These are sent back to the 
installations and to district, re- 
gional and Headquarters offices 
on an accounting period, quarter- 
ly or fiscal year basis. 

The PDC also keeps tabs on 
what's being spent in the VMFs. 

“We have about 56,000 vehi- 
cles which used 3 milion gallons 
of gasoline and over 91,000 quarts 
of oil in accounting period 4 
alone,” says Feemster. 

One of the most interesting as- 
pects of a PDC’s workload is its 
tie-in to the bulk mail centers. 

Each BMC has a terminal 
linked to the PDC’s main com- 
puter. From the information pro- 
vided by the BMC, the center re- 
turns data on inventory and pre- 
ventive maintenance. Thus, a 
PDC can tell the bulk mail center 
how many pieces of a certain part 
are on hand and when preven- 
tive maintenance should be per- 
formed on a particular piece of 
equipment. 

Like the Postal Service, of 
which it is a part, the basic job 
of a PDC is to provide good serv- 
ice. But its customers are postal 
facilities and 700,000 postal em- 
ployees.O) 
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Postal Personalities 


Maurice Gaskell 
Sr 1941 Maurice Gaskell has 
carried a rural route out of 
West Burke, VT. But since 1953 
he has been one of the Postal 
Service’s most unusual rural 
carriers. 

Gaskell, named this year’s out- 
standing handicapped postal em- 
ployee, contracted polio in Sep- 
tember, 1952, losing the use of 
both legs. The following June he 
was back on the job, using a car 
with automatic transmission, power 
steering and hand-operated con- 
trols. 

A year ago he installed a two- 
way radio in his car. Until then, 
whenever he got stuck on the 
lightly-traveled roads during win- 
ter, he’d have to wait, sometimes 
for hours, until someone came 
along. 

“Sure, | think about winter con- 
ditions,"’ Gaskell says, ‘‘but if | 
worried about one blizzard, there's 
always another one to worry 
about.” 

Gaskell drives 68 miles a day, 
mostly over dirt roads, and de- 
livers to 218 boxes—a far cry from 
1941, when he covered 26 miles 
and 60 boxes. 

He cases his mail by resting on 





a frame made of pipes. From that 
unusual perch he can reach all 
the separations in the letter case. 

Gaskell was the Northeast Re- 
gion’s nominee for the award. 

The other regions’ nominees: 
Southern—Robert W. Barker, 
clerk in the undeliverable mail sec- 
tion of the Atlanta post office, who 

lost both legs and part of one 
arm when he stepped on a mine 
in Vietnam. 

Western—John D. Sullivan, dis- 
tribution clerk in Colorado Springs, 
who has crippling rheumatoid 
arthritis. 

Eastern—Quincy D. Thompson, 
postmaster, Coal City, WV, who 
lost part of his left leg in a coal 
mine accident in 1950. 

Central—James E. Plucker, 
postmaster, Rochester, WI, who 
was born without legs below the 
knees and without a right hand. 
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Judy Klinedinst 

bene heard many stories 

about letter carriers perform- 
ing hercic deeds when they meet 
emergency situations on their 
rounds. Now here’s one concern- 
ing, of all people, a distribution and 
window clerk. 

Judy Klinedinst was driving to 
work at the Elkhart, IN, post of- 
fice from her home in Mishawaka, 
about 15 miles away. It was 3:30 
a.m., and over her citizen's band 





radio she heard a woman asking 
for help. She asked the location 
and the problem. She then called 
Elkhart police—the woman's car 
was about to go into the river. 

Ms. Klinedinst rushed to the 
area, parked in the middle of the 
street with her emergency lights 
flashing to attract attention, then 
searched the river bank. She found 
the victim. 

A tire had blown and the wom- 
an’s car had plunged over the 
river embankment. 

Ms. Klinedinst stayed with the 
woman until help arrived. 








Edward Coleburn 


f you like to enter contests 
or sweepstakes offered by 
retailers from time to time, 
you'd do well to follow the lead 
of Edward Coleburn. The Ac- 
comac, VA, postmaster figures 
he’s won $50,000 in cash and 
prizes in the past 25 years. 
“You really have to work at it 
to be successful,’’ he says. ‘I 
average 30 entries per contest 
—one entry a day for the month 
preceding the contest’s deadline 
for entry.”” His expenses for 
postage and stationery average 
$300 a year. 
in 1960, Coleburn was the 
grand prize winner in Esskay’s 
“‘name the hot dog” contest, 














netting him $20,000 in prizes, 
including two new Cars. The win- 
ning name? “Bunderful.” 

In 1973, he won $1,000 ina 
Lark cigarettes sweepstakes. And 
last year, Coleburn was one of 
25 grand prize winners in Gen- 
eral Electric’s “Bread and But- 
ter’’ sweepstakes. He had his 
choice of receiving $25 a week 
for a year or a check for $1,300. 
He took the check. 

Coleburn, who averages 20 to 
30 wins a year, has won every- 
thing from a baby buggy to a bra. 
He added a first aid kit to the 
list last year as an honorable 
mention winner in one of Postal 
Life’s safety contests.0 


hen the Rising Sun softball 

team of Reading, PA, the 
United States fastball pitch cham- 
pions, left for New Zealand, three 
employees of the Reading post 
office were among the team mem- 
bers. When the team returned, 
Greg Radka, distribution clerk, 
and Barry and Gary Distasio, twin 
letter carriers, wore around their 
necks the gold medals awarded 
the championship team, and 
brought home the championship 
trophy. 


Greg Radka, Barry Distasio & Gary Distasio 





Because rain wiped out the fi- 
nals, the United States, Canada 
and New Zealand teams were 
named co-champions. The Rising 
Sun team, however, was awarded 
the championship trophy and gold 
medals.C) 


0 old-timers, musical nos- 

talgia may mean Clyde Mc- 
Coy, Benny Goodman, Harry 
James and Glenn Miller. But to 
Tulsa letter carrier Tom Biddle 
and his wife, Robin, it’s rock ’n 
roll of the 1950s. 

The Biddles have “maybe 
3,000” 45 rpm records neatly 
alphabetized in four-drawer file 
cabinets. They occupy a room in 
their home. 

“The first one we ever bought 
was ‘The Purple People Eater’ by 
Sheb Wooley,”’ Biddle says. “We 
found it in a pawn shop in Chi- 
cago.” 

Tom and Robin have found 
most of their collection in pawn 
shops and second-hand stores be- 
cause ‘“‘that’s half the fun.” 

“A lot of 1950s groups cut only 
a single hit that was popular for 
only a couple of months. After that 
they were never heard again.” 

Their favorites? ‘‘Tallahassee 
Lassie’’ by Freddy Cannon. “‘Sil- 





~ Tom & Robin Biddle 


houettes”’ by the Rays. ‘‘Pretty 
Little Angel Eyes’’ by Curtis Lee. 
“You're So Fine”’ by the Falcons. 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes”’ by the 
Platters. 

And their favorite group names: 
Bent Bolt and the Nuts. Kathy 
Young and the Innocents. Bee 
Bumble and the Stingers.0 
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OF A FLOOD 


F loodwaters from Idaho's collapsed Teton Dam 


didn’t stop postal employees from getting mail 
to residents of stricken Sugar City and Rexburg. 
* The 12-foot wall of debris-laden brown water that 
roared through downtown Rexburg June 5 wrecked 
the city’s old post office. Fortunately, a new post 
office was scheduled to open the next week, and it 
was put into service after a day-long cleanup. 
Photos on opposite page show the exterior and in- 
terior of the old Rexburg office after the flood re- 
ceded. Two views of the Sugar City post office ap- 
pear on this page. Upper: The wall and bulletin 
board clearly show the high-water mark. Center: 
The flood left Sugar City’s distribution cases top- 
pled and filled with mud, mail and straw. The wall 
in the background shows how high the water came. 
Lower: The floodwaters hit Rexburg with such 
force, it wedged two cars under a mobile home. 
Another photo appears on the back cover. 





U.S. Postal Service 
Washington, DC 20260 
Official Business 


Penalty for Private Use to Avoid 
Payment of Postage $300 


When the flood from the 
collapse of the Teton Dam 
receded, it left debris 
everywhere. Here an area 
maintenance worker 
cleans mud and straw 
from lockboxes at Rex- 
burg, ID. For more photos 
of the flood, see pages 22 
and 23. 
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